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Historical 1 novels have been around for a long time. 
With a few exceptions like Victor Hugo and Mary 
Renault their authors haven’t distinguished themselves 
as either thorough or diligent researchers of the periods 
in which they set their stories. There is no great reason 
for them to be since, with most, their primary purpose 
is fiction, not history. And even when fiction has been 
coupled with competent scholarship the resulting tale 
has been meant to dramatize the past in its own terms, 
not those of contemporary readers. 

Now two works have come along in which fiction is 
used to write history in such a way that it helps us 
understand our own times and problems. The first is 
Gore Vidal’s “Burr” (Random House, 1973, $8.95). 
which is described on the dust jacket as a novel, al- 
though there is so little pure fiction in it and the author 
is so anxious to make that ooint clear he includes a 
methodological appendix wherein he points out t h e 
few episodes in the book which have no foundation in 
fact. 

“Why a historical no. cl ana ot a history?” asks 
v ; dal. “To me. the attract'on of the historical novel is 
that one can be as meticulous — or as careless! — as the 



historian and yet reserve the right not onlv to re- 
arrange events but, most important to attribute motive 
—something the conscientious historian or biographer 
ought never do. 

Certainly it is something that the conscientious mod- 
ern historian never does, although historian* of the 
past did it as a matter of course. Pointing out the lesson 
was one of the reaso. s thev rotr history, but i iev 
lived in the long centuries when their discipline was 
considered part of the humanities. History then wa* a 
branch literature. A historian who couldn't write 
was close to contradiction in terms. Now history has 
'hiped o”er to being oart of tb* social sciences where 
what has gained In rigor— that favorite academic 
term — it has lost ; n meaning rri '» nrof'^ouaPz**'’ his- 
torian of today can date his artifacts with the carbon 
* tes f but the instructive ■ »rr.ai« vxpe- 

riemr is lost. 

But 'f the sociallv scienri f ' is’or >n has so restricted 
himself t^at most *• v « e o 

except to his fellow professionals, the rest of us still 
have need of mean t t still 
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believe the acts of our ancestors hold a meaning for 
us, and thus literature steps forward to reclaim her 
daughter Clio. 

Vidal does it in a way that should be particularly 
informative for those of us who are stamping about 
cursing all politicians as followers of an intrinsically 
knavish calling. Here we see the great men of our 
Revolution — Washington, Hamilton, Jefferson and many 
others — as people as much enslaved to greed, corrup- 
tion, egotism and ambition as the gang now in the 
Capitol City they built, but we also see them worming 
their way to the imperfect greatness which is the best 
we can hope to attain. Burr is a book about the morals 
of politics and politicians in which the past is used to 
instruct the present, and that's a form of history. 

A book reflecting nearer fidelity to facts but none- 
theless a work of art is “Year One of the Empire'’ by 
Elinor Fuchs and Joyce Antler (Houghton, Mifflin, 1973, 
$5.95). Although “Empire” is a play, the lines in it are 
^so close to what the historical figures actually said and 
wrote that the reader is provided with an extensive 
bibliography. 

The play’s topic is what we refer to in the few Ameri- 
can history books that mention the subject at all as the 
Philippine Insurrection, a name we gave to the Filipinos’ 
efforts to resist our military subjugation of their coun- 
try. The title comes from an editorial in the Feb. 8, 
1900, issue of The Nation, and it has the ring of many 
another that the same magazine would print 65 years 
later: . . This Philippine year has been one of 

illusion succeeding illusion, and hope deferred. The 
war has dragged on its misery beyond all computation 
... We have disabled ourselves from expressing sym- 
pathy with any oppressed people on earth. Our gen- 
erous professions of love of liberty stick in our throats 
... as we think of what we have been doing in this 
Year One of our new Empire.” 

In the course of the Philippine war of colonization 
R is estimated the United States Army murdered sev- ^ 
eral hundred thousand civilians. The strategy was the 
same as Vietnam: Deprive the enemy of a friendly 
population base. To do it the same tactics were used . . . 
concentration camps, population removal, shooting hos- 
tages and torture. One difference, however, is that, un- 
like ourselves, our great grandparents did not try to 
fix the blame on an unknown and unimportant second 
lieutenant. A number of officers were court-martialed, 
including Brig. Gen. Jacob H. Smith. And Teddy Roose- 
velt. unlike Nixon with Calley, neither delayed nor | 
diminished the sentence. He made it stiff er. 

The Czar was still ruling Russia during the Philippine 
war so there were no Reds around to blame k our crimes 
on. The rationalization offered then show that our 
present justfication have an ancient paternity. 

Sen. Henry Cabot Lodge: “If we abandon those 
islands we leave them either to anarchy or to their 
seizure by some great Western power who will not up- 
lift them and train them in the principles of freedom.” 

President William McKinley: “And now our flag 
waves in the Philippines. It waves not as the banner 
of imperialism; it waves not as the symbol of oppres- 
sion. Wherever the flag goes, there go character, educa- 
tion, American intelligence, American civilization and 
American liberty.” 

We should have been told such things, and if the 
historians won't, the artists must. 
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